James Fenimore Cooper

tural society and the county Bible society, was a vestryman
of the church, a colonel in the militia, and part owner of a
whaler on which he occasionally sailed in local waters. In
these early years five daughters were born and one of them
died. Of the two sons born later, one also was to die in
infancy.

Between 1813 and 1819 Cooper's five brothers all died.
They were fine young men who had lived well. Either
through their extravagance or speculations or because its
own foundation was speculative, the fortune that had been
left them was gone. Otsego Hall was sold. Some of the
brothers died insolvent and the burden of making good on
their debts and of contributing to the support of their
widows and children fell on Cooper.

Around the time of the last of these deaths Cooper began
to write. One evening when his wife was unwell he was
reading aloud the latest English novel of family life. After
a chapter or two he threw it aside in disgust, saying, "I
could write you a better book than that myself." Susan
turned what could have been merely conventional and in-
herently modest criticism into a challenge: it was absurd,
he hated writing even a letter. He set to work almost imme-
diately, started a moral tale which grew to unwieldy size,
tore up his manuscript, and changed his story to a full-length
novel about English life, which he finished in June 1820.
Cooper had a model before him, and luckily it is improbable
that it was the trashy unread book; for Cooper's novel
Precaution, as George E. Hastings has ingeniously discov-
ered, is an imitation of Jane Austen's Persuasion, and to a
lesser extent, so others have noted, of Pride and Prejudice.

While he was still writing, Susan and his friend William